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This Joyous Easter 


| feagesants to the Easter chorus! It begins with the first faint glow of 
dawn in the eastern skies, and grows and grows and grows louder 


and louder and louder as the sun rises in all its splendor on another glad] 


Easter morning. The first sleepy bird lifts his head from under his wing, 
ruffles his feathers, and sounds the first joy note for the day. From every 

vine and shrub and tree, one by one God’s little feathered creatures of 
field and forest join in until all the world seems to be singing, “It is 
Easter, it is Easter!” 

Children open sleepy eyes at a robin’s note of gladness or a cardinal’s 
clear, liquid call to his mate, and remember that it is Easter. Soon the 
church bells will ring out their happy call to worship, and every country 
road, city street, and highway will be teeming with the happy throngs 
of people, on their way to God’s house. 

Why should there be this special note of joy through all the world 
on this Sunday morning? Because the heart of every Christian man, 
woman, and child is expressing thanks to the heavenly Father for the 
victory His Son Jesus Christ won so many centuries ago over death and 
the grave. By His resurrection on that first glad Easter morning Jesus 
Christ proved that eternal life is ours. Because He proved this, every 
child in all the world can live his life joyously, knowing that he is always 
in God’s care and keeping. Jesus was just as truly in God’s care while 
He lay in the tomb as He was when He arose on Easter morning. And 
you, too, are in His care, now and always. 

As I go to my church this Easter morning and you go to yours, we 
shall be in a great many churches, but we shall all be thanking our Father 
for the steadfast faith and courage of the One who proved to us all 
that He was the Son of God. And we shall thank Jesus Christ for coming 
to earth to teach us that we too can prove by our faith that we are God's 
children. 

We thank Thee, Father, for this blessed, happy Easter! 


Editor. 
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By Nona Keen Duffy 


I’m wearing rubbers 
Warm and cozy, 

And so are the ducks— 

On their toes so rosy! 


we 


We splash along, 

The ducks and I— 
Both have on coats 

That keep us dry; 
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at CRANBERRY HOUS 


By 
Olive Rambo Cook 


AS THE bus pulled out of the station and 
started up the coast toward Rocky Point, 
Jerry Armstrong and his sister Barbara leaned 
back in their seats and stared out the window. 

Barbara shut her lips tight together and tried 
to keep back the tears, and Jerry looked sober 
and played tunes with his fingers on the arm of 
the seat. But they were slow, sad little tunes and 
not like the glad ones he played when he prac- 
ticed on the piano at home or the pipe organ at 
the church. 

“I wish Uncle Matt and Aunt Betsy hadn’t 
asked us up there to stay while Mom and Dad 
are gone,” Barbara finally said. “I’ve never been 
there and I don’t want to be. Jerry, why do we 
have to go?” 

“Because they seemed to want us for some 
special reason. Anyway, Mom said they insisted 
that we come and stay while she and Dad are 
gone,” Jerry answered drearily. 

“But it won't be Easter at all if we're not 
home.” 

“Yes—it will be Easter,” Jerry said wryly, 
“but it won’t be the kind we've always been 
used to, with Easter gifts and flowers and Mom 
and Dad and us with new clothes—and the 
organ music at the church.” 

Jerry thought of the choir marching down the 
aisle in their white robes and of the organist 
playing the beautiful Easter music. 

To Jerry there wasn’t anything on earth as 
wonderful as organ music, and just thinking 
about it made little chills of pleasure run over 
him. Long ago Jerry had decided that someday 
he was going to play the organ in a big church. 
Even when he was taking piano lessons he had 
dreamed of playing the organ, and this winter 
the dream had come true; he was taking lessons 
and practicing after school at the church. And 
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sometimes Barbara was the audience and he'd 
play a hymn and she'd sing and Mr. Nichols, 
the janitor, might be dusting and he’d sing, too. 
Then he'd say: ‘Pretty good that time, Jerry. 
I like that song. It gives you a feeling.” And they 
would all laugh and'be happy. 

And now they were on their way to the little 
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Maine town of Rocky 
Point, where Uncle 
Matt and Aunt Betsy 


fore. And all they knew 
about the place was 
that an old lighthouse 
had been there for a 
long, long time. 

It was dark when the 
bus got into Rocky 
Point, and the streets 
empty and 
lonely; but Uncle Matt 
and Aunt Betsy were 
there waiting and 
seemed so glad to see 
them that Jerry was 
ashamed for not want- 
ing to come, and Barbara smiled for the first 
time since they had left home. 

It was warm and cheery in Aunt Betsy’s 
kitchen, and a hanging lamp shed a friendly 
light over the round table where places were 
set for four. On the big wood stove the tea- 
kettle sang merrily, and on a shelf an old clock 
chimed the hours. Plants bloomed in the win- 
dow, and a rocking chair with a book left open 
looked inviting. It was a welcoming room. 

“We're going to have to hurry a bit,” Uncle 
Matt explained as he put the chairs around the 
table and Aunt Betsy filled bowls with food, 
“for right after supper we're going to the light- 
house to practice our Easter music.” 

“To the lighthouse?” Jerry and Barbara were 


astonished. 


Uncle Matt laughed, and Aunt Betsy’s eyes 
twinkled. 

“That’s why we wanted you children to come 
up here while your mother and father are gone. 
We thought it would be a new experience to 
go to church in Cranberry Lighthouse.” 

“Cranberry!” Jerry and Barbara cried. 

“Yes, Cranberry,” Uncle Matt repeated. “It 
was named that because wild cranberries grew 
80 thick around it years ago.” 

“You see, it happened this way,” Uncle Matt 
continued as he spread out his napkin and 
started serving the plates. “About the time we 
decided to tear down the old church and build 
anew one, the Government closed Cranberry 
Lighthouse on the Point and offered it for sale. 
It had a good heating plant and electric lights, 


He whispered a prayer and began. 


and the walls were as 
- true and solid as the 
day it was built a hun- 
dred years ago. So we 
voted to buy it instead 
| of building and take 
.. our money and make 
' over the inside of the 
lightkeeper’s quarters. 
And that is what we 
did, and it makes a 
wonderful church.” 


“And there’s some- 
thing about going to 
church in a lighthouse 
that gives you a feel- 
ing,” Aunt Betsy said 
softly. “You think of 
all the years the storms 
have beat around it and how the lightkeeper 
kept the light shining steadfast and true. And 
then I think of the light that shines in our 
hearts when we are in the chapel—the light 
of faith and hope and love. I'll tell you it gives 
you a feeling.” Aunt Betsy's face was radiant, 
and Jerry felt as if she had the feeling all the 
time. 


“Then something else happened today that: 
made us extra glad to have you come to visit: 


us at this particular time.” Uncle Matt looked! 
at Jerry mysteriously. 

“You see,” he continued, “we got a new 
electric organ—always used a piano in the old 
church—and the organ is one of the kind that has 
a loud speaker like a radio instead of pipes. So 
we put it in the lighthouse, and it sounds won- 
derful; but nobody can play it but Miss Emily. 
And she had to go to Bangor this week to be 
with her sister and her new baby.” Uncle Matt 
looked straight at Jerry. “Today she phoned that 
if we could possibly get anyone else to play the 
organ she wouldn’t come back until after Sun- 
day. And right quick I told her I thought you 
could do it.” 

Jerry was stunned. “Play for the Easter pro- 
gram?’ he whispered hoarsely. ‘“With—without 
practicing?” 

“Tomorrow you can practice all day,” Barbara 
cried. “You can do it, Jerry! I know you can! 
Think of playing an organ in a lighthouse. 
We'll have something to tell Mother and Dad.” 

“But maybe I can’t play so people can sing.” 
Jerry’s voice shook. 
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By Anobel Armour 


It rained last night. 
I heard the sound 
Pitter-patter 
Against the ground, 
Patter-pitter 
Against the trees. 
I like such sleepy 
Sounds 

As 

These! 


“Well, we won’t worry about that,’ Aunt 
Betsy said comfortingly. “It won’t be like your 
big church at home where everything has to be 
just so. It’s only neighbors and home folks like 
Uncle Matt and me, and Reverend Digby is the 
kindest person you ever knew. He'll forgive your 
mistakes. It isn’t fancy music. Old Easter hymns 
and an anthem and a little Easter song by three 
girls about Barbara's age. 

“Miss Emily plays when they take the offer- 
ing, just like in your church. She said the music 
and a list in the order it is to be played is all 
written out and in the cabinet by the organ. 
You try it out tonight, Jerry; and if, you can’t do 
it, you can’t—and that’s all there is to it.” 

‘Jerry managed a small grin and tried to think 
that was all there was to it, but at seven o'clock 
when they were in the car and on their way he 
was sure he couldn’t play a note. 


The closer they got to the Point the louder 
the crashing of the waves, and when Uncle 
Matt stopped the car in front of the lighthouse 
the tide was pounding on the rocks below, and 
a cold east wind blew the spray against their 
faces. 

Jerry took a long breath as they stepped into a 
little entrance room where a spiral stairway 
disappeared into the darkness in the tower. An- 
other door led into the chapel. About fifteen 
people were waiting, and Reverend Digby was 
one of them. an 
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“This is our niece Barbara Armstrong and her 
brother Jerry.” Uncle Matt introduced them. 
“They came up from Portland today and are 
going to spend Easter with us. We think maybe 
Jerry will be our organist and take Miss Emily's 
place.” 

“T’ve never played for church services before,” 
Jerry said anxiously, “but I’ll do my best.” 

“I think it is pretty fine for you to help us 
out this way,” Reverend Digby said as he opened 
the organ for Jerry and got Miss Emily’s books 
from the cabinet. “Go right ahead and try it 
out while the rest of the folks come.” 

Jerry sat down and looked at the organ and 
tried to remember what he should do. He studied 
the stops and tried the foot pedals. Then he 
began playing one of his practice pieces. His 
hands shook, and his feet felt numb; but he 
kept playing, and. gradually seme of the fright 
went away. 

He looked at Miss Emily’s little card, which 
listed the order of the service and the music 
to be played. With trembling fingers he opened 
the hymnbook and turned to the first number. 
Then he looked at Barbara and grinned with a 
sigh of relief. It was the one that Mr. Nichols 
said “gave him a feeling.” ; 

Reverend Digby stood up. “If our new organist 
is ready, we'll begin and follow the order it will 
be Sunday.” He nodded as Jerry played the song 
perfectly, but after the second verse Barbara 
tiptoed back and whispered: “Don’t play so 
loud. We can’t hear ourselves sing.” _ 

Jerry had forgotten all about the people sing- 
ing; he was so intent on the playing. He played 
softer, and Reverend Digby smiled approval. 

Afterwards, came the anthem. The choir tried 
to follow the organ, but Jerry made several mis- 
takes and once he stopped entirely. When it 
was ended Jerry wiped the perspiration from his 
face and smiled weakly. “Let’s try it again. May- 
be I can do better.” 

So they tried it again, and it was a little better; 
but still he made mistakes, and Uncle Matt 
looked embarrassed, and Jerry wished he could 
drop through the floor. 

When the three girls got up to sing they 
asked Barbara to sing with them, and every- 
body went through the song without a bobble. 
Jerry felt a little better, and Barbara’s eyes were 
shining. She was part of the Easter program! 

Then came the closing song—‘“Christ the 

(Please turn to page 24) 
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HERE'S my lariat?” Larry asked breath- 
lessly. He dashed through the house 
without waiting for his mother’s reply. 

“It should be in your room,” Mrs. Jones 
called after him. “Did you find it?” she asked 
as Larry returned and dived through the back 
door. 

“No. I don’t want to play cowboy anyway.” 
The door closed behind him. 

Mrs. Jones sighed. It was always like that. 

“Let’s play hide-and-go-seek,” Larry said to 
the boys waiting for him in the yard. 

“Can’t you find your lariat?” Butch askéd. 

“No. Hide-and-go-seek is more fun,” Larry 
answered. 

“Tl help you look for your lariat,” 
volunteered. 

“It’s no use,” Butch said. “He won’t look for 
it.” 

A couple of hours later, Larry hurried through 
the house. ‘““Where’s my sailboat? A water main 
has broken, and all the boys are sailing boats 
in the street.” 

Mrs. Jones began. 

“I know, I know. In my room,” Larry inter- 
rupted. 

“I wonder when he will learn to take care 
of his belongings?” Mrs. Jones asked herself. 

More than anything else Larry wanted a 
puppy for his birthday. He had talked about it 
for months. At dinner that night he spoke to his 
father about it again. 

“A puppy is a great responsibility,” Mr. Jones 


Chuck 


Finds Out 


By Alice M. Herbert 


said. “And I’m not sure you are ready for that 
yet.” 

“I would take care of him,” Larry said ear- 
nestly. 

“Day after day?” his father questioned. 

“Of course, Dad.” 

“But you don’t take care of anything now,” 
his mother said. “You never know where any- 
thing is.” 

“But, Mother, a puppy is different!” Larry 
pleaded. 

“Very different,” Mr. Jones agreed. “I think, 
Son, we shall give you a chance to show us 
that you can.” 

“Thanks, Dad. I'll show you and Mother. 
Really I will! And Ill fix a bed in the garage 
for him right away.” 

Larry awoke early on his birthday. He dressed 
quickly and hurried to the garage. There, sound 
asleep in the basket he had prepared, was 
Prince. 

“Prince! Prince!’ Larry cuddled the black 
cocker-spaniel puppy. “You are a prince. Just 
like I knew you would be.” 


The puppy licked Larry’s face in greeting, 
and the two were friends. 

For three days everything went fine. Larry 
fed Prince without being reminded. He took the 
puppy for short walks on the leash and began to 
teach him to heel. In all ways Larry was a de- 
voted and careful master. 

On the fourth afternoon Larry wanted to 
play ball with Butch. He took Prince with him. 
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“‘T’ll fasten his leash to the fence,” he told his 
mother. “He will be all right.” 

At dinnertime Larry and Prince did not come 
when Mrs. Jones called. Fifteen minutes later, 
‘she called again, but Larry did not answer. She 
and Mr. Jones sat down at the table. In a few 
minutes the back door opened, and muffled sobs 
reached their ears. 

“Larry!” Mrs. Jones hurried to the kitchen. 

“T can’t find Prince!” 

“What happened?” 

“Butch and I were playing ball. Prince must 
have slipped out of his collar. He is gone. I’ve 
looked everywhere.” Larry could not keep back 
his tears. 

“Maybe Prince will come home,” Mrs. Jones 
suggested. ““Go wash your face and hands and 
come to dinner.” 

“ET don’t want any dinner. I’m just not hun- 

Mr. Jones asked, “Do you have enough money 
to put an ad in the paper?” 

“I guess so,” Larry answered. “But I've got 
to find him tonight, Dad. He’s just a puppy.” 

“Eat your dinner first. Then you may go look 
for another hour,” his father told him. 

The search was useless. Prince had vanished. 

Larry went to bed, but not to sleep. He tossed 
and turned. He was still awake when his parents 
went to bed. Somewhere Prince was cold and 


hungry. He should have known better than to 
expect a puppy to wait patiently on a leash 
while he played ball. “Dear God,” he whispered, 
“I know now what Dad meant by ‘responsibil- 
ity.’ I must look after him all the time. Not just 
when it is fun.” 

Larry looked out the window. The moon 
cast long shadows in the yard. Everything was 
quiet. “Prince! Prince!” Larry called softly. 
There was no answer to his cry. He waited and 
watched. 

Then, were his ears playing tricks, or did he 
hear a soft whimper at the back door? Larry 
jumped out of bed and hurried to the kitchen. 
When he opened the door a soft black ball hurled 
itself at his legs. 

“Prince! Prince! I’m so glad to see you.” 

Larry turned on the light. “Quiet now, fellow, 
and I'll fix you some warm milk. Where did 
you go?” 

Prince wiggled with delight. He was home, 
and the warm milk tasted good. He lapped it up 
in great greedy gulps and looked up eagerly at 
Lar 


“st picked him up. “No more tonight. 
Come on now. It’s time we were all in bed. I'll 
tuck you in. And from now on I’m going to be 
the best master in the whole world,” Larry told 
him seriously. ‘““And that means I'll have to teach 
you how to live up to your name, too.” 


HE FAT old Dominick 
made a nest 
Under the manger in Dob- 
bin’s stall, 
And wouldn’t come though 
she heard us call; 
And Dobbin, stamping his 
shaggy legs 
Gave no hint about nest or 
eggs. 


March had its usual windy 
tricks 
But April smiled on the 
world and then 
Up from the barn came a 
boastful hen 
With a baker’s dozen of 
downy chicks. 
And Dobbin, munching his 
clover hay, 
Hadn’t a single word to say. 
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Stranger in the N eighborhood 


By Ruland Waltner 


Copyright 1952 by 


Erma and Vera Waltner 


What the Story Told Before 


Gregg Calhoun was spending two weeks with the 
Andrews family while the orphanage he lived in was 
being repaired. The Pittengers and their son Butch 
were the Andrewses’ next-door neighbors. When Gregg 
first came the Pittengers, and especially Butch, resented 
his being there. But Butch, who had few friends, de- 
cided to cultivate Gregg’s friendship. 

The boys went into Mr. Carter's store for a soda. 
There Gregg saw the baseball glove he had always 
wanted and slipped it on. When Butch saw that Gregg 
wanted it he said: “You and I'll get it. I belonged to 
the Pirates once. Now I'll talk to the clerk, and you 
sneak off with the glove and beat it. No one’ll see. 
What’s the matter?” he asked when Gregg looked 
doubtful. “Don’t you think we can do it?” 

“Oh, I guess we can,” Gregg said soberly, ‘but if 
I did that, I'd be a thief. I’m going back to the An- 
drewses.”” Gregg went across the street. Then he heard 
a sudden commotion in Carter's store. 

He turned and looked back. Butch dodged out of 
the store, ran into an alley, and disappeared, Had Butch 
taken the glove? Gregg wondered what he should do. 
He felt sudden pity for Butch. 

On the way to the store Butch had told Gregg what 
fun he had playing in a new sewer under construction, 
so Gregg went to the manhole they had passed. 

“Butch!” he called softly. 

“Go away! Someone'll see you, you big lug!” Butch 
whispered. 

Gregg did not a to think how his being found 
with a thief might affect him. Down he plunged into 
the darkness of the sewer as the manhole cover clanged 
into place. 


Part Three 


REGG HAD a terrible moment of doubt 

as he dropped into the darkness of the 
sewer. Could he make Mr. and Mrs. Andrews 
and the superintendent of the orphans’ home 
understand what he was trying to do? If he 
could not, and if he did get a chance to be 
adopted, would this keep them from recom- 
mending him ? 


pered hoarsely. 


WALTSR 


Then came a flash of fear about what Mr. 
Carter would think of him. After their talk in 
the garden, he had felt that they were friends 
who understood each other, but here he was in 
the sewer with a boy who apparently had stolen a 
baseball glove from Mr. Carter's store! Oddly, 
his fear of what Mr. Carter might think of him 
hurt him more than anything else. But it was too 
late to worry about whether he had been wise 
in following Butch. He had done it, and he 
would have to go on and face his new problems 
the best he could. 

Gregg’s feet struck the side of the sewer pipe, 
and he floundered, but he did not fall into the 
water. Butch caught one of his arms and steadied 
him on the narrow ledge where he himself 
crouched. 


“Did anyone see you come down?” he whis- 
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Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Safe, dear God, I'll always be, 
Because You are so close to 
me! 


“No,” Gregg answered. 

“You did it swell!” Butch 
complimented him. “You sure 
you haven’t been down in a 
sewer before?” 

“Once is enough for me,” 


Gregg assured him. “Never 
again!” 
Now that he was in the huge 


pipe, he was beginning to real- - 


ize that it was not so dark as he 
had thought when he was on 
the street peering into the sew- 
er. His eyes were getting used 
to the gray light that filtered 
through a barred opening above 
them, but Butch kept drawing 
him farther and farther into the 
gloom. 

“Let’s go away from here,” 
Butch said nervously. “Some- 
one might hear us this near the 
street.” 

In the dimness, his face 
looked white and scared, but he 
bragged, “I showed them! Are 
they still after me?” 

“The last I saw, they were 
running down the alley,” Gregg 
said slowly. 

He wanted to help Butch, 
but he knew that he had to say 
exactly the right thing, or he 
would do more harm than good 
—and he did not know what 
the right thing was. He felt 
his way, slowly hunting for it 
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as carefully with his mind as 
his fingers felt his way along 
the sewer wall, or his feet fol- 
lowed the narrow walk. 

“Why were they chasing 
you?” he asked. 

Butch hesitated. 

“You know,” he said at last. 
“I did it for you.” 

“For me?” Gregg queried. 

“You wanted the glove, 
didn’t you?’’ Butch asked. 
“And if you hadn’t ratted out 
on me, everything would have 
gone off slick. But you left me 
to do the whole job, and now 
——” His voice quavered. “It’s 
all your fault!” he accused 
Gregg suddenly. 

“All your fault!” The words 
repeated themselves in Gregg’s 
mind, Of course he had wanted 
the glove. The mere thought of 
owning it still tantalized him. 
But back in Mr. Carter’s store, 
he had put the temptation aside 
and walked out. Now Butch 
was blaming him for the theft! 
Gregg had not yet learned that 
people who do wrong generally 
blame someone else for their 
misdeeds. Smarting at the in- 
justice, he stopped following 
Butch into the darkness. He did 
not want to have anything more 
to do with him. But that would 
not be easy. The one way out 
lay ahead of him. 

“Aren’t you coming?” Butch 
called softly. He did not seem 
to know that he had said any- 
thing to make Gregg angry. “I 
told you we had to go to that 
opening in the park to get out. 
I hope the dogs aren’t there.” 

His voice shook when he 
spoke of the dogs, but Gregg 
still said nothing. As the silence 
lengthened between them, 
Butch crept slowly back to him. 

“Here's your glove,” he said, 
extending something toward 
Gregg. “Take it!” 


Gregg wanted to say sharp- 
ly, “It’s not mine, and it never 
will be mine,” but suddenly a 
better answer came to him, 

“Don’t give it to me,” he 
said. ‘‘Let’s take it back to Car- 
ter’s together.” 

-He could hear Butch’s arm 
bump against the wall as the 
boy drew the glove back and 
stuck it inside his belt. 

“Are you crazy?” Butch de- 
manded. ‘That'd tell everyone 
I took it!” * 

“And it'd tell them that 
you're sorry, so you brought it 
back,” Gregg replied. 

“What do you think my 
folks’ll do?” Butch asked. 

“They'll feel bad because 
you took it,” Gregg admitted. 
“But they'll be glad if you take 
it back without waiting for 
someone to make you.” 


“They'll have fits,” Butch 
said bitterly. “If you had folks, 
you'd know that.” ; 


Silently, the boys went on 
until Butch blurted, ‘How's 
this for an idea? We'll hide the 
glove here, and then go home. 
My old man’s important in this 
town. Even if they.did see me 
run out of Carter's, they'll go 
slow about accusing me of any- 
thing if they can’t find it on 
me.” 

Gregg could not see Butch’s 
face, but he could tell from his 
voice that he was smiling and 
satisfied. His plan would work. 
Gregg had no doubt of that. 
Butch had only to go to his 
home as if nothing had hap- 
pened, and he himself would 
go to the Andrews. If they 
denied everything, the glove 
would be safe in the sewer un- 
til they came after it. After the 
excitement died down, they 
could get it and play with it. 
He might even take it back to 
the orphanage with him, 
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“What's the matter?” Butch 
demanded as they went farther 
into the sewer, and deeper dark- 
ness closed about them. “Why 
don’t you say something?” 

Gregg drew a deep breath. 
There was no use trying to fool 
himself. He knew what was 
wrong with Butch’s idea. 

“Even if we get away like 
that,” he said quietly, “it won't 
do any good. The clerk knows 
you took it, and every time you 
see him, you'll know he thinks 
you're a thief. I know you took 
it, and you know it. If I took 
that glove from you I'd be 
worse than a thief, because I’d 
be getting the benefit after you 
stole it. Anyone can make a 
mistake, but the time comes 
when we have to clean things 
up, or be ashamed of ourselves 
for the rest of our lives. This 
is it!” 

“Not for me,” Butch said 
smugly. “I'll be fine, if we don’t 
get caught. And even if the 
clerk did chase me out of Car- 
ter’s, all I’ve got to do is remind 
him how crazy you were about 
that glove. You told him you 
wanted it, but didn’t have the 
money. Remember? If he can’t 
find the glove on me, he’ll look 
for someone else. And you'll 
not squeal. You're just a sissy; 
but you won’t squeal! I don’t 
know why I keep trying to do 
things for you.” 

“Stop trying,” Gregg said 
shortly. “I’m going back to the 
Andrews’. And you can do as 
you please.” 

“Scaredy!” Butch taunted 
him. Since he had thought of 
hiding the glove in the sewer, 
his self-confidence bubbled. 

It was getting lighter again, 
and Gregg guessed that they 
Were approaching a street open- 
ing. His heart was heavy. He 
had not been able to persuade 


Butch to return the glove, and 
Butch’s taunt carried a grain 
of truth that brought confusion 
to Gregg. 

Then, just ahead, there was 
a flash that lighted the whole 
sewer for an instant and then 
was gone. 

“Lightning!” Butch cried. 
“It’s going to rain! We've got 
to hurry!” 

“It was sprinkling when I 
came down,” Gregg told him, 
“but not much.” 

“I’ve never been down here 
when it rained,” Butch said un- 
easily. ““Let’s hurry!” 

At the street intersection, 
there was enough light to show 
them that the water at the bot- 
tom of the pipe was higher than 
it was when Gregg dropped 
down the manhole, but it was 
still below the walk. Butch led 
the way as fast as he dared, but 
he seemed as slow as a snail 
to Gregg as the latter felt his 
way along, his hands hard 
against the rounded wall. 
Gregg wished that they had 
a flashlight or even a few 
matches, but he tried to keep 
his head and not to let Butch 
know he was frightened. 

“We'll make better time 
now,” Butch said at last. ‘“The 
pipe goes straight from here to 
the park.” 

The water began making a 
slight rushing sound beside 
them, and Butch started to run, 
stumbling along the narrow 
way. 

“Slow down,” Gregg warned 
him. “You'll fall.” 

He, too, was hurrying, but 
much more cautiously. The 
sound of the water became 
louder, and he sensed rather 
than. saw that it was rising like 
black ink toward the ledge. Far 
ahead of them, a dot of light 
sprang out of the darkness. It 
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Father, hear 
prayer 
For restful sleep and loving 

care. 


my evening 


was the outlet in the park! 

“We're going to drown!” 
Butch panted. “Like rats!” 

He dropped his hand from 
the wall and tried to run faster. 
His foot struck a damp spot, 
and he slipped. His outcry 
sounded thin above the rush- 
ing of the water. Gregg 
grabbed at him. Butch dropped 
to his knees, and then, with 
Gregg’s help, he scrambled up. 
He started to cry. 

“Cut it!” Gregg said. “We're 
almost there.” 

The water began to creep 
over the walk, and the boys 
could feel the pull of the cur- 
rent about their ankles. Gregg 
kept steadying Butch with one 
hand while he felt along the 
wall with the other. His fingers 
hurt from constant brushing 
against the rough surface of the 
pipe. They were wet, with 
water—or blood. The light was 
growing brighter, and it was 
near enough for them to see 
their way dimly now. 

Gregg gasped with relief. 
Ahead, against the wall, he 
could see faintly the ‘narrow 
rungs of an iron ladder. The 
rushing of the water had be- 


come a roar. “Walk slowly and 
(Please turn to page 30) 
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heres CARRIED the two flowerpots up 
from the basement. The fragrance of the 
Easter lilies was sweet. Their beauty made his 
eyes sparkle. The bulbs he planted last Decem- 
ber had made sturdy green plants topped with 
trumpets of rich white blossoms. 

His mother was in the kitchen washing the 
breakfast dishes. His father was already in the 
fields plowing. The air that poured in the open 
windows was fresh with the smell of bursting 
buds. Kegs was very happy. This afternoon 
when he played for the Easter parent-pupil 

rty at school, his violin would surely sing 

tter than it ever had! He felt like making 
music. He hoped he would feel like this always! 

“Look, Mom!” he called from the doorway. 
“Choose one for you and Dad. I'll take the 
other for the party.” 

His mother’s face brightened. _ 

“They're beautiful!” she cried. “You brought 
them into bloom at just the right time!” 

When she had -chosen her plant she put her 
arms about Kegs. “I’m so grateful that you 
are what you are!” she said gently. “I’m going 
to the party lighthearted and proud of my boy. 
But poor Mrs. Farrell won't! She has a prob- 
lem!” 

“Do you think she'll really send Earl away?” 
he asked, forgetting his flowers in anxiety: for 
his classmate. “He’s told everyone that the next 
time he gets into trouble she'll send him East 
to school. And he doesn’t want to go.” 

His mother nodded, her face grave. “Mrs. 
Farrell says she’s at her wit’s end about him.” 

“He’s really not so bad,” Kegs tried to ex- 
plain. “He’s a dandy basketball player. And 
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Picture by Florence McCurdy 


he’s full of fun. But he’s easy to egg 
into things. If he'd keep away from 
Zip Holiday and his gang, he’d be all 
right. Tell her that, will you, Mom?” 

She hesitated. “She’s not easy to tell things to. 
Once I asked her who Earl spent his time with. 
She said it didn’t matter. Earl had to behave him- 
self, and she intended to see that he did.” 

Kegs said impulsively: “I’m sorry he didn’t 
get a mother like you! You always help me 
figure things out.” 

She laughed happily. “I’m glad you feel that 
way, and maybe sometime we can help Earl.” 

Kegs forgot Earl as he hurried to school with 
his pot of lilies wrapped in green paper and his 
violin snug in its case. This Easter meant more 
to him than any Easter ever had. Maybe it was 
because of the lilies. Maybe it was because he 
and his mother understood each other so well. 

The world was bright as he turned into the 
schoolyard. Then he saw Zip Holiday, Shoog 
Sanders, Joe, and Morry. They were under the 
big oak, joking and swaggering before a 
few younger boys. Earl was among them. His 
curly yellow hair shone in the sunlight. His blue 
eyes danced. He was easygoing and likable, 
except when he was around someone like Zip, 
who meant daring and adventure to him. 

Zip saw Kegs and shouted tauntingly, “Here 
comes Bee-to-veen bringing blossoms!” 

His hand swung back with a rock in it. The 
rock hissed past Kegs. It cut through the paper 
and broke the lily! The heavy head of blooms 
fell at Kegs’s feet. 

While Zip and his friends howled with de- 
light, Kegs stared numbly at the wreck. He 
picked up the blossoms and went into the 
building. He did not speak to anyone. He put 
away his violin and the pot and got a vase full 
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of water. He put the lilies in the vase and 
carried them to Miss Morgan’s desk. She was not 
in the room. Then he went to the window and 
looked out. 

Zip was still under the oak. He was probably 
bragging about what he had done. Earl tossed 
his head and laughed. He picked up a big stone 
and cradled it in his arms, mimicking Kegs. 
Then he dropped it and dug his knuckles into 
his eyes as if he were crying. The other boys 
laughed. 


Kegs was so angry that his hands knotted into 
fists, and his eyes stung. He wanted to go down 
and fight the whole bunch of boys who were 
making fun of him. But Zip and Shoog and Joe 
were two years older and much larger than he. 
Zip alone could give him a beating and he would 
think it very funny if Kegs could not play for 
the party because his eyes were swollen shut. 
Kegs knew that a fight would not mend the 
lily or keep him from hating Zip for his bully- 
ing. 

Kegs went to his seat, seething with anger and 
helplessness. He tried to work his arithmetic, 
but the figures blurred. When the bell rang he 
did not look up. He was afraid he might see 
Zip in the doorway, grinning triumphantly at 
him before he went upstairs to his own class- 
room. 

Kegs missed five words in spelling because 
of the blood pounding in his head and he kept 
thinking of Zip and hating him. He skipped 
recess because he did not want to meet Zip on 
the playground. He failed his question in 
science. Then he began to worry 
about the party. Suppose he was so 
angry that he could not play his 
Easter music? 

He sat staring at the blackboard 
behind Miss Morgan. Zip had done 
more than break the lily. Because 
Kegs was full of hate for him, Zip 
had wiped out the happiness and the 
feeling of rightness that had been so 
strong in Kegs that morning. Hating 
Zip had got bad grades for Kegs. It 
had taken away his freedom and 
made him a kind of slave. It kept 


Zip saw Kegs and shouted “Here comes 
Bee-to-veen bringing blossoms.” 


him indoors instead of outside with the other 
boys having a good time. 

Kegs blinked hard at the blackboard. No 
matter how mean Zip was, he could not afford 
to hate him. He did not want to be like a 
prisoner in a cold, dark cell when he could 
feel as full of life and happiness as he had 
that morning. He had to stop letting Zip make 
him miserable. 

That decision quieted the pounding in his 
head. At noon he went out on the playground 
and got into a ball game. When Earl saw him 
he called Zip. Kegs kept his eyes on the ball 
and was glad to hear the crack of his bat on 
the horsehide when he swung at it. He raced 
around the bases, his heart bounding free and 
happy again. Even Zip’s loud laugh did not 
bother him. He grinned at Zip and felt sorry 
for Earl. Whenever Earl followed Zip’s lead he 
risked getting into trouble. And if it happened 
today when Mrs. Farrell was at the party, she 
probably would take him out of school at once 
and send him away from his home and friends. 


That afternoon at the party when Kegs’s name 
was called, he saw his mother sitting beside 
Mrs. Farrell. He took his place. Now that he had 
control of himself he was confident that his 
playing would be all right. He finished “The 
Holy City” and began “Christ the Lord Is Risen 
Today.” In the back of the hall he saw Earl and 
Zip whispering. Zip’s eyes were on Kegs. They 
were bright and hard, as they always were when 
Zip was planning mischief. Earl looked up at Zip, 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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ARKY sniffed and wagged his tail and nosed about the brook. 
“There’s just so much to see,” he thought,.“I don’t know 
where to look.” 

Spring had come; the grass was green, and flowers were evety- 
where. “I like the spring,” thought Barky as he nosed first here, 
then there. And that is what his mother had advised him not 
to do. 

“You're too nosy,” she had warned. “And much too careless, 
too; and ask too many questions,” she added with a sigh. “You 
not only ask “What's that?’—but you ask ‘how’ and ‘why?’ If 
you'd just sit and watch sometimes, you'd learn a whole lot more 
and miss a lot of hurts you get, as you've been told before.” 

“That’s just talk,” thought Barky as his nose touched some- 
thing cool. It looked just like a spotted rock beneath a small 
white stool. “It’s kind of green and slippery for a rock,” he 
thought; “that’s queer.” He sniffed, then slowly backed away and 
cocked a pointed ear. Then back he went and sniffed again, and 
then to his surprise the “something” looked right straight at him 
and blinked two goggly eyes. Then zing! it jumped up in the 
air, and quicker than a flash, it landed in the bubbly brook—zip, 
chug-a-rum, kersplash! 

“A frog,” growled Barky. ‘‘He’s afraid—bow-wow-—just watch 
him swim. I wonder what he thinks a dog would ever want with 
him. Bow-wow-wow,” he barked again and smiled a great big 
smile and left his pink tongue hanging out to cool it for a while. 

He wandered on across the grass so soft and cool and green. 
He thought, “This is the biggest lawn I’ve almost ever seen.’ 
- Something moved behind a bush. He stopped. “What could that 
be?” A head popped up! “Bow-wow—a fox—he’s twice as big 
as me!” He looked again. “Why, it’s a dog. Hello, there, who 
are you? You have a nose just like a fox; your tail is bushy, too. 
But it can wag a big hello,” he added with a smile. 

“You must live far away from here; let’s play a little while. 
My name is Comet Collie, and I live here on this farm.” The 
big dog chuckled. ‘Nothing here will do you any harm.” 

Barky came still closer. “It seems awful lonesome here. What 
a great big lawn you have. Do other dogs live near?” 

Comet smiled. “No other dog lives on this place but me. And 
listen, that’s a pasture, not a big front lawn, you see. Come with 
me, I have some friends I'd like for you to meet; you'll see why 
I’m not lonesome.” He jumped up on his feet. 

Barky trotted at his side and didn’t stop again until they 
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squeezed beneath a fence and reached the chicken pen. “What 
kind of bird is that?” he asked and stretched his little neck, then 
jumped back in a hurry as he felt a well-aimed peck. 

Comet chuckled. “That’s a hen; she has new chicks—watch 
out.” 

“You mean those fluffy yellow balls that follow her about?” 
asked Barky, watching every move. “What else is there to see?” 

“More things than you could ever guess,” said Comet. “Come 
with me.” 

They started through the barnyard gate, but something bel- 
lowed “Moo!” Barky stopped. It had sharp horns; it looked right 
at him, too. 

“That’s just a cow,” said Comet. “She gives us milk to drink. 
And we have many, many more. Cows make nice friends, I think. 
I dart out like a comet when I round them up—it’s fun; I bring 
them in at milking time and never miss a one.” 

“She’s chewing gum,” said Barky, “and it’s bubble gum, no 
doubt; I’d hate to get it in my hair, it hurts to take it out.” 

“That’s her cud she’s chewing; it’s made from grass and 
flowers; all cows chew one,” Comet said. “Sometimes they chew 
for hours.” 

“You know a lot,” said Barky. ““How did you learn to herd?” 

“By watching and by listening to every single word.” Comet 
smiled a friendly smile. “What kind of dog are you?” It’s your 
time to talk about the things that you can do.” 

Barky was embarrassed. He sighed and shook his head, then 
slowly looked at Comet. “I’m just plain dog,” he said. “But,” he 
added proudly, “I can do a lot of tricks; I can beg, roll over, 
speak, and run and bring back sticks. I guess I'd better go now. 
My home is far from here.” 

“Which way is my home?” he thought. “I mustn’t ask. Oh, 
dear! Mother is right,” he told himself. “I'd be a smart dog, too, if 
I would listen and do the things she says are best to do. This time 
I'll watch and listen.” He gave one paw a lick. “But whatever's 
going to happen will have to happen quick.” 

“It’s getting late,” said Comet. “You'd better stay with me. 
Let's have a cool drink from the brook; I’m thirsty as can be.” 

“The brook!” squeaked Barky. “You know what? It runs by 
our house, too. I'll follow it right straight back home; that’s just 
what I shall do.” 

“You're smart yourself,” said Comet, with a twinkle in his 
tye. And Barky was so happy he forgot to say good-by. 
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it was spring. The time had come 
for the annual celebration of the Passover 
in Jerusalem. And daily, Hebrew people from 
many parts of the country traveled the dusty 
roads on their way to that city. 

Mary, Jesus’ mother, left her home in Naza- 
reth and came with friends to sit again in the 
beloved Temple, to walk in its terraced court- 
yard, and to smell the fires of sacrifice burning 
upon the stone altars. But deeper in Mary’s heart 
than the desire for these things was the longing 
to see Jesus, her first-born, and to know that all 
was well with Him. | 

Strange things had been told in Nazareth and 
repeated to Mary concerning Jesus and His teach- 
ing. She was told that He was causing many 
people to leave the rituals and forms of worship 
that the Hebrew people had known for centuries 
to follow a new way. 

It was said that Jesus spoke as one with au- 
thority, that He said God is the Father of all, and 
that all men are brothers. He said that to follow 
forms and rituals and laws does not make a 
man good, but that he must feel goodness in 
his own heart and do good because he loves 
God. Jesus said that He came to show men how 
better to live here on earth and that the kingdom 
of God is to be found in the hearts of men. 

Mary’s heart was filled with fear much of the 
time. She gladly would have brought Jesus back 
into favor with the priests and rulers if she could 
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have done so. Then she learned that Jesus had 
by His love and teaching lifted the wicked and 
downtrodden from their life of sorrow by giving 
them hope of a better way of life. He gave them 
hope not by promising a reward at some future 
time, but by telling the people that God’s love 
is ever ready, a present help that can be de- 
pended on here and now. Jesus said that the way 
to receive help from God is to open one’s heart, 
rid it of sin, hatred, and greed, and to fill it with 
belief in God’s love. ' 

Marty heard, too, that Jesus had healed many 
who were sick and had made the blind see and 
the lame walk. And her mother heart warmed 
with the wonder and amazement of it all. 

But in Jerusalem for the Passover festivals 
Mary’s fears rose again. She soon learned that 
Jesus, too, and His disciples had come for the 
celebration. And she was told that Jesus now 
was even bolder than He had been in months 
past when He denounced the old hollow and 
meaningless forms of worship. Jesus branded 
as hypocrites the scribes, who wrote the forms 
of worship, and the Pharisees, who helped make 
the laws of religious worship. 

It was said that Jesus went to the Temple day 
after day. He told the people that God cared 
nothing for the sham, the show, the forms, the 
rituals that they practiced. God is a God of love 
and He asks nothing of men but a return of His 
love. If Jesus could only persuade the people to 
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know and accept God's love 


mother; to His people; and 
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The men in high places, 
especially those in authority, 
did not want the people to 
follow Jesus’ teaching. The 
rulers and the priests in the 
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For the cheerful morning 
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For our home and land so 
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Every moment of the day. 
Keep me thoughtful, kind, 


Help me do the things I 


remembered Jesus as the lit- 
tle Babe at whose birth a 
heavenly choir sang, and 
above whose birthplace a 
star shone brighter than ever 
a star had shone before. She 
remembered how, when He 
was twelve yeats old, He had 
amazed the teachers and eld- 
ers in the Temple in Jerusa- 
lem with His many ques- 
tions, His answers to their 
questions, and His unusual 
understanding of tradition 
and law. 

Mary remembered His de- 


Temple were proud, selfish, 
and haughty. They thought 
more of their own interests than they did of the 
welfare of the people. They reasoned that their 
influence would be lessened if Jesus was per- 
mitted to spread His doctrine of mercy, justice, 
and love. So together they plotted to kill Him. 

But they were afraid to harm Jesus openly. So 
they waited and bided their time. It was Jesus’ 
custom, they learned, to go each evening to 
Bethany, a village two miles distant. He would 
spend the night with friends there in quiet rest. 

Accompanied by His disciples, Jesus tarried 
one evening long after dusk in a garden along 
the way. A mob of angry men who had watched 
for their chance came upon Jesus, bound Him 
with heavy cords, and took Him back to Jerusa- 
lem. The disciples scattered and hid. They were 
afraid that if they were found, they, too, would 
be bound and beaten. 

The next day, which was Friday, Jesus was 
taken before Pilate, the Roman ruler, where He 
was falsely accused and sentenced to death. Then 
before the day was over, Jesus was crucified on 
the cross. 

Mary wept in the arms of friends. For this, 
Jesus had left the age-old path of tradition, she 
may have thought—the tradition and religion of 
her people, and His ancestors, which she had 
so carefully and lovingly taught Him when He 
Was too young to read the scrolls in the syna- 
gogue—taught Him so that when He was grown 
to manhood He would be an honor to her, His 


votion to her as a youth and 
His kindness to their friends 
and neighbors in Nazareth, the little town where 
He grew to manhood. Then she thought of those 
strange, restless days that came later; the yearn- 
ing and longing in His eyes the time He told 


her so earnestly: “I must be in my Father's 


house.” 

Family ties were broken. Jesus belonged then 
to the world in which He lived. He was busy 
spreading God’s message and God’s love—the 
love that so filled His heart, the love that was 
so much a part of Him. 

The Cross! If Mary only could shut the 
memory and the picture of the Crucifixion from 
her mind and heart! 

Friends were kind. John, Jesus’ loved dis- 
ciple, took Mary into his arms and called her 
mother. And so, Saturday passed—the darkest 
day the world has ever known. 


The next day, Sunday, dawned bright and 


clear. Early the glac| news came, An angel told . 


the first visitors to the tomb that morning, “He 
is not here, but is risen!” 

Friends and disciples hurried out to see the 
place where Jesus’ body had rested. The tomb 
was empty. He had risen! Jesus was not dead! 
He lived! 

Mary’s tears were now tears of joy. Jesus’ life 
had not ended on the Cross in failure and dis- 
grace. The vision He had followed was God's 
own truth. God’s love was a thrilling reality. 
Jesus lives! 
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Day Doings 


By Marguerite Gode 


There’s hustle and bustle in Bunnykin Dell 
Where dear little rabbits are rushing pell-mell 
To fill every order for eggs painted gay, 
Which they must deliver by sunup today. 


There’s mixing and stirring and spooning it out; 
There’s splashing and dashing the colors about. 
Such hustling, bustling never was seen 

As down on the edge of the bunnyville green. 


The gayest spring flowers make festoons that twine 
Around the frail patterns these artists design, 

And when they are finished and properly dried 
With ribbons of rainbows they’re skillfully tied. 


Bright green ones and blue ones and purple and red, 


Some. checked ones and decked ones with gold shining thread. 


There is not one doorstep too hidden away 
But what some small bunny will find it today. 
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Springtime 
Haslett (12 years) 
ancouver, B.C., Canada 


Spring is the season we all like best. : 


We welcome it with a burst of song, 

And do our duties with zeal and 
zest— 

Spring comes and then 'tis gone. 

Spring is when the trees start grow- 


ing 

And the flowers begin to sprout. 

When the streams again start flow- 
ing 

Everyone knows that spring is 
about. 

Spring is here when the bees start 
humming 

And the robins sing in the trees; 

Trout are seen in the brooks 
a-swimming. 

Spring is also told with a breeze. 


Mother 
By Janice Wesson (11 years) 
North Bay, Ont., Canada 


My mother is so kind to me, 


‘She helps me when I’m stung by 


And when I go to bed at night 
She comes and tucks me in real 


tight. 


School Days 
By Rosemary Rienecker (11 
ears) 


y 
Queens Village, N.Y. 


Reading is fun, 

And when it is done 
Arithmetic starts; 

And then there is arts— 
But the best thing of all 

Is the spelling letters tall, 
Penmanship is next; 

Oh, don’t look so vexed! 
That ends a day of school 
That’s as precious as a jewel. 
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Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


God, bless our food! 
May love abide 

In every heart 
This Eastertide. 


Spring Is Here 
By Ronald Wilson (8 years) 
Pontiac, Ill. 
Spring is here, 
The robins cheer, 
The flowers bloom; 
They'll be pretty soon. 


A Boy’s Best Friend 
By Jack Noel (13 years) 
York, Pa. 


I once had a dog named Cuddles 

Whose breed was fine Boston bull. 

Her spots were like black and white 
puddles, 

And she jumped around like a 
mule. 

At times when I was in sorrow, 

I'd turn and look for my dog. 

Her fine feeling she'd let me bor- 
row 


That's naturally born in a dog. 
© 
Kings 
By John Gebhardt (9 years) 
Monroe, Mich. 


I wish I were a king 
All dressed in gold— 
It seemed to be so pleasant 
In the mighty days of old. 
I would build a steeple 
So that the bells would always 
ring 
In remembrance of my people, 
If only I were king. 


Easter Bunny 
By Arline Tharau (11 years) 
Collinsville, Conn. 


When Easter comes along, 
The bunnies always throng. 
They have little short legs, 
And we have colored eggs. 
They hide them here 

And they hide them there, 
Then the children 

Find them everywhere. 


Mother 
By Kay Kohmann (9 years) 
Carey, Ohio 


I have a wonderful mother, 
A wonderful mother to me. 


She gives me ice cream and candy 


That makes me plump as can be. 


School 
By Mitchel Rohse (7 years) 
McMinnville, Oreg. 


School is fun, you all agree. 
Work in school is fun for me. 
Work is fun, don’t you see? 


SQ 


The Clown 
' By Lloyd Piepho (11 years) 
Faribault, Minn. 
I saw a clown at the circus 
As jolly as could be. 
He laughed at everybody 
Even at you and me. 


He rode upon a donkey 

And pulled a little red cart. 
The donkey jumped up high 

And thought he was very smart. 


But when he came down he hit the 
ground 
The clown came down on top! 
The red cart “busted,” the clown 
disgusted, 
And that’s the end of my poem. 
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God Made Everything 
By Karen Polk (12 years) 
Denver, Colo. 


As I look up into the blue, blue 


I watch clouds go sailing by. 

God made those clouds P 2 above; 

God made those clouds for us to 
love. 


God made everything below and 
above; 

God made everything for us to 
love. 


As I sit here on the ground, 

Looking, looking all around, 

I see the trees and the grass so 
green. 

I know God made everything to be 
seen. 


God made everything below and 
above; 
God made everything for us to love. 


Spring 
By Linda Harris (8 years) 
Camp Douglas, Wis. 


Children love to cheer 
When bells are ringing 
And robins are singing 
That spring is here. 


2 
My Dog 
By Sheila Rose Thompson (7 


years) 
Windsor, 


I have a little dog, 

And he likes to sit upon a log. 

We run and jump and romp and 
play, 

We have a lot of fun each day. 


Roses 
By Jean Mayne (11 years) 
Rock Hall, Md. 


When rain comes down in showers 
soft 
And makes the brooklets flow, 
It comes down in a certain way 
That makes the roses grow. 
The roses red, the roses white, 
The roses pink and gay— 
They come out when the skies are 
bright 
And hide when clouds are gray. 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least four 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for September, send 
it now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give your name, address, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 

Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under thir- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 
We regret that we cannot re- 

turn unused contributions. 


My Parakeet 


By Jacquelyn Eggerstorfer (10 
years) 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

I have a little parakeet, 
He’s happy as can be; 
He is always singing songs 

And showing off for me. 


His name, you know, is Fussy; 
He is a funny little thing, 
And all that he knows how to do, 
Is eat and fuss and sing. 


He is such a vain little fellow, 
With a coat of pale green and 
yellow 
And a lovely long tail of blue. 
He likes to look in the mirror, 
Admire himself, and coo. 


Diamonds 


By John James DeCarli (8 years) 
Allen Park, Mich. 


A million little diamonds 
Twinkled on the trees; 
And the maids asked, 
“A jewel, if you please.” 
And while they held their hands 
out, 
A million little sunbeams 
Stole them all away. 


God’s Love 
By Sylvia Shaw (7 years) 
Lacey, Wash. 


I know God is true. 
He sees us; He loves us; 
He needs us every day. 


He loves us. How He loves us! 
He loves us every day. 


Little Birds 
By Connie White (9 years) 
Palmyra, N.J. 


Little birds are happy, happy all day 

Chirping, chirping in a merry little 
way. 

Merry songs help to make a happy 
day, 

So sing a song the livelong day. 


A Health Story 
By Mary Frances Dislro (11 
years) 
Premont, Tex. 


Once there was a little girl, and 
her name was Grace. She would 
not mind her mother about washing 
her hands and face. Indeed, she 
was quite naughty when told to 
brush her hair. She fussed and cried 


until one day her mother gave up . 


in despair. 

She was just as bad at mealtime 
when asked what she would eat. 
She'd say, “I won't eat a single 
thing but pie or some other 
treat.” She did not care for 
vegetables such as carrots, spinach, 
lettuce, celery, or squash. Oh, no! 
Grace would eat nothing but 
sweets. 

At eight o'clock her mother 
would say: “Now, Grace, to bed 
you should go, you must get your 
proper rest or you will not grow. 
Do you remember the old saying? 
If you'd be healthy, wealthy, and 
wise, it should be early when you 
go to bed so you'll feel fresh when 
you rise.” 

Now Grace never minded her 
mother about the kind of things she 
ate. Her hair and teeth were never 
brushed. She was cross, for she 
went to bed late. Her friends could 
not agree with her, and she got 
no stars at school. So Grace de- 
cided then and there to change to 
the good health rule. 
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House 
(Continued from page 6) 


Lord Is Risen Today”—and 
Jerry felt some of his confidence 
returning as he played the fa- 
miliar old hymn. 

“I don’t know about the 
anthem,” Jerry said honestly 
as Reverend Digby came back 
to thank him. “I'll practice on 
it tomorrow and I'll try my 
best.” 

“Then if you try, you'll get 
it.” Reverend Digby smiled and 
gave Jerry a pat on the back. 

But Jerry turned and tossed 
that night, and his bed felt as 
hard as one of the rocks by the 
old lighthouse. “Everybody 
thinks I can do it but me,” he 
moaned and finally drifted into 
a troubled sleep. 

The next morning Barbara 
and Jerry walked down to the 
Point. They could see the tall 
white column of the lighthouse 


and the chapel all the way. The . 


tide was low, and where the 
waves had surged and roared 
last night lay a long rocky ledge 
of pink rocks, and sea gulls 
were walking and flying over 
it hunting for food. Out beyond 
stretched the ocean until it 
blended with the sky. Jerry 
and Barbara had spent many 
summers along the Maine 
coast, but the sea with its tides 
and rocky beaches was always 
new. It was a fresh, clean day, 
and Jerry tried to forget his 
worries of last night. He 
entered the church with new 
determination. 

He opened the organ and 
played a few tunes he knew 
and then began the anthem. He 
played the difficult parts over 
and over and over until Barbara 
got tired of listening and went 
outside. Then he played the 
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Easter at Cranberry | 


My Manners 
By Ruth Wilson Kelsey 


When company came the 
other night 
My mother’s face was sad. 
When they were gone she told 
me why 


I made her feel so bad. 


“You’ve lost your manners,” 
Mother said. 
“You did not once say 


please; 
You did not cover up your 
mouth 
The time you had to 
sneeze.” 


I’ve polished up my manners 
now; 
I really didn’t lose them. 
I had them with me all the 
time— 
I just forgot to use them! 


whole anthem and got it right 
except for one chord. He 
played the chord by itself and 
got every note exactly right. 
Then he played the anthem and 
missed the chord again! “I'll 
do it,” he muttered, “if I have 
to stay here all day!” And he 
set his mouth in a hard straight 
line and began again, but the 
angrier he got and the harder 
he tried the more mistakes he 
made. Finally he stopped and 
leaned his head wearily in his 
hands. 

When Barbara came in he 
looked up hopelessly. “Babs, ] 
can’t do it. I make a mistake 
every single time in spite of 
everything I can do. And I 
thought sometime I could be 
a church organist,” he said 
bitterly. “I can’t even play good 


enough for Cranberry Light- 


house!” 
“Well, for crying out loud!” 


Barbara said in amazement. 
“You're just taking Miss 
Emily's place, and they. don’t 
expect you to be perfect. Let’s 
forget it for a while and climb 
the stairs. I've been aching to 
go up there ever since we got 
here.” 

So they climbed the narrow 
spiral stairway that wound 
around inside the tower and 
came at last to the top where 
the light had rested. They 
looked through the*thick panes 
of glass until they had been on 
every side. Then Jerry opened 
the iron door that led to the 
deck. 

Barbara took a shaky breath 
and held on tight to the railing, 
and Jerry let out a long whistle 
of surprise. 

Down below they could see 
the rocky arm of the Point as 
it reached far out into the sea. 
They could see the brightly 


painted fishing boats in the - 


little harbor, and against the 
sky was the tiniest speck of a 
sailboat. Houses were white 
among the green spruce trees, 
and the rocks below were pink 
in the clear water. 

For a long time they stood 
at the railing and looked at 
the beauty around them, and 
then suddenly Barbara looked 
at Jerry, and her eyes were soft 
and shining. “Let’s ask God to 
help you with the anthem. He 
seems awful close up here.” 

For a moment Jerry was 


‘so surprised that he did not 


answer, then he took Barbara’s 
hand and bowed his head. 

“Please, God, help Jerry 
play the anthem,” Barbara said 
simply. “And ‘specially that 
chord. He has to have Your 
help, for he can’t do it by 
himself. Amen.” 

Very quietly they closed the 
door and went back down the 
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stairway. Jerry sat down at the 
organ and looked at the music 
spread out before him and then 
he whispered Barbara’s prayer 
and began to play the anthem. 
He knew with a sudden happy 
sureness that he could play it 
without making a mistake. And 
he did. 

When Jerry and Barbara and 
Uncle Matt and Aunt Betsy 
got to the chapel Easter morn- 
ing it was already half-filled, 
and people kept coming until 
every seat was taken. Jerry 
played softly until Reverend 
Digby gave the signal and then 
he began the opening number. 
Everybody sang, and the music 
almost played itself. 

There was a prayer and the 
Scripture reading, and then it 
was time for the anthem. 

Jerry looked at the choir and © 
then at his music and then 
down at the organ. Suddenly 
his fingers were trembling, and 
he was desperately afraid. He 
could not even think how to 
begin! He looked at the choir 
again; every eye was watching 
him, waiting. 

Then he knew what he must 
do and he bowed his head and 
prayed for help. | 

Without lifting his head he 
began to play and the choir 
sang and the Easter music filled 
the little church and reached up 
to the very top of the tower. 
Jerry knew long before he 
reached the difficult chord that 
he could play it again without 
failing. 
~ After it was all over and they 
were starting home, Jerry 
looked back at Cranberry Light- 
house and then he smiled at 
Uncle Matt and Aunt Betsy. 
“Thanks a million for asking 
us. We won't ever forget it 
—for I got a feeling in my 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 


Springtime is the season of planting seeds in the earth. But every day 
in every season we are planting thought seeds in our mind. Our thought 
seeds come up grow and multiply just like the seeds we plant in the soil. 
Kind, unselfish, loving thoughts are the seeds from which happiness 
grows, while unkind, selfish, and angry thoughts are the seeds from 
which unhappiness grows. This little verse will help us as we remember 
to try to plant only happy seed thoughts: 

Good, better, best! 
I'll never let it rest 

Till my good is better 
And my better, best. 

The purpose of the Good Words Booster Club is to help boys and girls 
think good thoughts, speak good words, and do good deeds. Members are 
happy boys and girls. One need not be a subscriber for WEE Wisbom in 
‘ order to join the club. There are no club dues. If you should like to be- 
come a member, just write Barbara Benson, WEE WispoM, Lee’s Summit, 


Mo., and I shall be glad to mail you an application blank. 


Lovingly and joyously, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara: 1 am trying to 
keep the Booster Club pledge. A 
part of the pledge is “I am happy 
and | radiate joy to all the world.” 
There was a poem in WEE WISDOM 
that told one way of acting out 
these words. It told the story of 
how the happy smile of one boy 
caused another person to smile, and 
his. smile caused another happy 
smile, and on and on the happy 
smiles spread.—Gloria Ann. 

When we drop a pebble into 
water we know how the ripples 
spread and spread! This is the 
way with a happy smile and 
with happy thoughts and 
words. We do know, Gloria 
Ann, that if our happy smiles 
were placed end to end they 
soon would reach for miles and 
miles and make the whole 
world gay. 
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Dear Secretary: My brother 
Christopher and I received WEE 
WISDOM as a Christmas present and 
we would very much like to belong 
to the Good Words Booster Club. 
Will you please send us two ap- 
plication blanks? My brother and 
I, and a friend of mine and her 
brother have started a club. We 
call it the “Two Family Club.” By 
being with my brother more we 
seldom argue, and I am trying to 
control my temper.—Mawreen and 
Chris (Canada). 


I am glad to send you the ap- 
plication blanks for your family 
club. Family clubs are fun, so 
perhaps other readers would 
like to form one. Or perhaps 
a group of your friends or your 
class at school or at Sunday 


school would like to organize 
a local Good Words Booster 


Club and have .weekly or 
monthly meetings. Just write 
to me and I shall be happy to 
send you a folder of helpful 
suggestions and directions, and 
as many application blanks as 
you need. 
© 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 like the 
stories in WEE WisDoM. When I 
read them I have more faith in 
God. They help me to remember 
that if God does not give us what 
we pray for we can know that He 


has a better plan all ready for us. - 


I am trying to be a good Booster. 
—Barbara (Canada). 

Thank you, Barbara, for your 
helpful letter. It is true that 
God plans more good for us 
than we can ever imagine. 
Through talking to God and 
listening to Him in prayer we 
come to understand this good 
and to make ourself ready to 
receive it. 


Dear Barbara Benson: Tonight 
I am going to a large wedding. I 
polished the shoes which I am go- 
ing to wear to the wedding and set 


_ them on the dresser. I put the shoe- 


laces with them. Later someone 
came along and put my shoes on 
the floor. When I went to get them 
I couldn’t find one of the shoe- 
laces. I hunted all over, but I could 
not find it. I said The Prayer of 
Faith and told myself, “It must 
be in my bedroom some place. If I 
can’t find it maybe I can find an- 
other one.” 

I polished my sister’s shoes, and 
when I had finished I looked again 
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for the shoelace. Just then I thought 
of something. That afternoon when 
I put my shoes on the dresser, the 
drawer was open, and I remem- 
bered that I had shut it. I searched 
in the drawer. To my joy I found 
the shoelace !—Ina. 

We liked your letter, Ina. 
Nothing is ever really lost—it 
is only out of place or mis- 
placed. God could help you be- 
cause you kept calm, happy, and 
busy, and knew that God was 
helping you. If you had been 
fearful or worried, your mind 
would not have been open to 
receive the thought from God 
that reminded you of the dres- 
ser drawer. Because God loves 
us, He guides us when we turn 
our thoughts to Him. 


Dear Barbara Benson: Ever since 
I received my membership card and 
the copy of The Prayer of Faith I 
have tried to be cheerful. When I 
must do something I do not want 
to do, I now try to smile and to 
be cheerful about it. I find that 
smiling makes me feel much hap- 
pier. I hope soon to earn enough 
money to buy the club pin. There 
are many ways to do this. The 
Wee WispDoM stories and the 
Booster club letters are nice to read, 
and I love getting WEE WIsDOM 
every month.—Janice. 

We agree with you, Janice, 
that when we do our work with 
a cheerful mind and a happy 
smile, the work goes quickly 
and easily. As you earn the 
money to buy your club pin, 
you will be discovering many 
ways of helping others, and the 
pin will mean more to you than 


if the money was just given to 
you. The boys and girls in the 
WEE WISDOM stories seem like 
club members who are trying 
to act out the club pledge. 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 love 
reading the Magic Pillow Verses 
in the WEE Wispom. Here is the 
one I like especially: 
“In my heart's garden, 
Thoughts are seeds; 

Good thoughts grow flowers, 
Wrong thoughts, weeds.” 
—Suzanne (New Zealand). 


Thank you, Suzanne, for 
sharing your favorite Magic 
Pillow Verse with us. It will 
help us remember to pull out 
the weed thoughts, throw them 
away, and plant loving seed 
thoughts so thick in a row that 
there will not be room for weed 
thoughts to grow. Let’s all turn 
to page 23 and decide which 
is our favorite Magic Pillow 
Verse this month! 


Dear Barbara: The other day I 
went to play with a friend. My 
friend has a little sister for whom 
we had to care, but I thought, “God 
will let us play alone in a little 
while.” Sure enough, in a little 
while we did get to play alone. 
Then I thought, “Patience helps!”’ 
—Madeline. 

Thank you, Madeline, for 
sharing with us your adventure 
in letting God help you to be 
patient, kind, and loving. Your 
story will help us as we try to 
remember to let our actions ex- 
press our kind thoughts. 


Dear Barbara: In school before I 
do my work I always say a silent 
prayer to help me with my studies. 
It helps a lot. When I think or start 
to say mean things I remember 
that a Booster tries to think only 
loving thoughts and to speak only 
good, true, kind, happy words.— 
Jennie. 

Thank you, Jennie, for your 
cheerful letter. Learning new 
things is fun when we remem- 
ber that God is always helping 
us to study quickly and easily 
and to remember perfectly all 
that we need to know. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we 
have been receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space 
for. For this reason we ate mak- 
ing the upper age limit 13 years. 
If your name is not here select a 
pen pal from the list below. 


Miriam Nelson (9), Rte. 2, 
Hutchinson, Minn.; Barbara Bogue 
(11), Winthrop Harbor, Ill.; Jean 
Rienecker (10), 92-66 218 St., 
Queens Village 8, N.Y.; Leslie 
Noyes (10), 1330 Cut Spring Rd., 
Stratford, Conn.; Eleanor Flora 
(10), 4282 Ocean View Ave., 
Norfolk 3, Va.; Margot Christen- 
sen (12), Rte. 2, Laurel, Nebr.; 
Donna Ellis (12), 326 Bundy Ave., 
New Castle, Ind.; Charlotte Ander- 
son (12), Springfield Rd., Rte. 2, 
Salisbury, Md.; Ruth Austin (12), 
Kannapolis, N.C.; Jacque Wheeler 
(13), Star Rte., Whites, Va.; Shir- 
ley Ann Hopkinson (13), Vatu- 
koula, Fiji; Norma Brandford (13), 
14 Outlook Ave., Windward Road 
P.O., Jamaica, British West Indies. 


THE PRAYER OF FAITH «xxx 


God is my help in every 
need ; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God dwells within me, 
guides my way 

Through every moment, 


night and day. 


(Adapted) 

I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 

Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kobaus. 
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My, what a circus we would 
have if each one of our readers 
could bring his pet and join us 
for a pet show! Many unusual 
and clever pets would be there 
as well as many kind and 
thoughtful owners. Since we 
cannot have such a show the 
next best thing is to send letters 
about your pets. Address your 
letters to WEE WispoM, Lee’s 
Summit, Mo. 


Dear Editor: | am eleven years 


old and I really enjoy WEE WIs- 
DOM, 

I have a parakeet whose name 
is Budgie. He is green, black, and 
yellow. He is just like a one-man 
circus. Budgie loves celery ¥ 
and will do almost anything for 
some. We leave his cage door open, 
and if we show him a piece of 
celery leaf he will come out as soon 
as he sees it. He has a little play- 

round on which there is a ladder. 
He flies to the ladder and climbs it, 
but when he finds out he can’t walk 
down he flies down and climbs it 
again.— Megan Thomas. 
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Kegs and the Easter 
Lilies 


(Continued from page 13) 


and his face twinkled with dar- 
ing. Kegs turned away. If Zip 
got Earl into trouble before the 
whole school, he would surely 
have to go away! 

Kegs’s bow wavered on the 
strings, but he steadied it. He 
looked down at his mother and 
was grateful for, the smile 
in her eyes. She always ex- 
pected him to do well and make 
her proud of him. And always 
he tried to do it! 

“Christ hath broken ev'ry 
chain, Alleluia!” Triumph 
soared in Kegs as he brought 
out the notes, clear and sweet. 
Chains seemed to fall from 
him, too. 

Just then, a small white 
thing whizzed through the air 


not four inches from Kegs’s _ 


face. Instinctively, he jerked 
back, and again his bow 
wavered. He missed a note as 
the white thing drove into the 
wall beside him. There it 
stuck, quivering—a dart made 
of folded paper and a-pin! His 
eyes flashed to Zip and Earl. 
Zip was clapping Earl on the 
back as if telling him that he 
had done a good job and ruined 
Kegs’s music. 

Hatred for Zip rose in Kegs 
again. It frightened him, it 
came so swift and strong. And 
he knew what it had done to 


_ him before. It must not make 


him fail now with his mother’s 
face tilted to him, not with her 
half out of her chair because 
the dart had frightened her, 
too! 

Kegs smiled at her, trying to 
tell her without words that 
everything was all right. Things 
had happened so quickly that 
no one could have noticed the 
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lost note yet. As if he had 
planned it that way, he took 
his violin from his shoulder 
and, using it as a baton, he 
signaled for everyone to be- 
gin singing the words. 
-“Alleluiah! Alleluiah!” he 
sang; and a tide of music came 
back to him from the audience. 

Kegs had covered the break 
in his music and made the 
party go on smoothly. 


But that was not the end of 
the thrown dart. After the 
party was over and almost 
everyone was gone, Miss Mor- 
gan called him. Back in his 
classroom he found his mother, 
Earl, and Mrs. Farrell. Earl 
was not mimicking anyone now. 
He was flushed and sullen and 
he would not look at Kegs. 

Miss Morgan said: “Your 
mother’s been generous about 
what Earl did. She asked Mrs. 
Farrell to hear what you have to 
say before she takes him out of 
school.” 

“Everything’s O.K.,” Kegs 
answered and knew what he 
said was true. “It was a good 
party.” 

Mrs. Farrell looked at him 
strangely. 

“You don’t hate Earl for try- 
ing to spoil your music?” she 
asked. 

Kegs shook his head. “I 
tried hating this morning, and 
it kept me from doing things 
right. Besides, Earl didn’t think 
he was spoiling anything. He 
just thought he was having 
fun.” 

“You don’t want me to send 
him away?” she asked, sharply 
disbelieving. 

Kegs glanced at Earl. He was 
looking up now, and his eyes 
pleaded with Kegs. 

“No,” said Kegs. ‘““He’s O.K. 
We all liked him till Zip Holi- 
day got to leading him around 


Rings 
By Laura Arlon 


My mother likes rings on her fingers 
Of platinum, silver, or gold. 
She likes the ring of the telephone 

From friends, both new and old. 
But there is one that she does not 
like; 
It is one she has to scrub. 
I’m sure that you have guessed by 
now 
That it is a ring in the ---. 


Hidden Numbérs 
By Rosalie W. Doss 


In each of the following sen- 
tences, we are talking about a cer- 
tain number of flowers. Look closely 
and you will find the number of 
flowers hidden in words that follow 
each other in the sentences. 

1. What would you do with 
these lilies? 

2. We can stuff our vase with 
wet moss to keep the daisies fresh. 

3. Mix wild roses with reeds 
and fern to make a bouquet. 

4. Marigolds, evenly arranged, 
are pretty. 

5. There is a red carnation in 
every garden on our street. 

6. Pat entered his dahlias in the 
flower show. 


7. How many violets did Joan 
put on each desk? 


A Joyful Time 
By Edna Bevan 


My first is doubled in see and in 
free. 

My second’s in heart, but not in 
tree. 

My third is in save and also in sing. 

My fourth is in right, but not in 
ring. 

My fifth and my first are one and 
the same. 

My sixth is in manner, but not in 
name. 

The whole is a time when we honor 
God's Son 

And sing happy praises for what 
He has done. 


What Am I? 
By Laura Arlon 


Though I have two hands, 
I do not have arms. 

With no mouth in my face, 
I call out alarms. 


Though I’m sometimes slow, 
I always have time. 

Can you guess what I am 
From this little rhyme? 


(Answers inside back cover) 


by the nose.” 

“He never did!” Earl broke 
out with sudden indignation. “I 
won't let anyone do that!” 

“The dart was his idea,” 
Kegs declared. 

“I'm no tattletale!” Earl 
stormed. 

“Neither am I,” said Kegs. 
“But I don’t owe Zip anything. 


And I won't keep still and see 
you take all the blame. You 
ought to forget him and have 
a good time your own way. 
You're a dandy basketball 
player. He can’t make one free 
throw out of five!” 

Evidently the idea that he 
was better than Zip at anything 
had not occurred to Earl. He 
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AKE YOUR classroom or your room at home bloom with 
spring flowers made from crayon stencils. They are easy 
to make. Try one and see how much fun it is! 

First, cut a flower shape from stiff paper. With your crayon 
color the edge of your flower pattern. Press down hard on the 
crayon, so that your color will be thick. Now hold your flower 
pattern in place on a piece of white paper. In your other hand 
take a pencil with an eraser and rub the eraser through the color 
on the pattern and out onto your white paper. Rub from the 
center out. This rubs the color from your pattern onto your 
white paper, giving a soft shaded line. Rub out all the way 
around the pattern. 

Trace the tulip on a piece of stiff paper and use the tracing 
as a pattern. Fold the tulip in the center and cut out the design. 
Then color the pattern around the edges pressing hard on your 
crayon. Place your pattern on a sheet of white paper and rub the 
color in with short strokes, using your eraser. This keeps the 


color inside the tulip. (See tulip drawing.) The leaves are made 


the same way as the tulip. This method is used when you want 
to keep a definite shape. You will want to use both methods. 
Once you've learned how it is done you will think of many ways 
to work up colorful designs. 


— 
“What’s so wonderful about 
him anyway, Earl?” 
He looked at her blankly. 
“Tell me,’ she _ insisted. 


said slowly: “You're right, 
Kegs. He’s a dub with a basket- 
ball.” 

Mrs. Farrell interrupted, 
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“Why can he lead my son by 
the nose?” 

“He can’t,” Earl protested. 
“Anyway, he can’t any more! 
Ever again!” 

Kegs looked at his mother. 

She smiled at him as she 
said: “I wish Earl could come 
over to our house after school 
tomorrow and practice free 
throws. We have a basketball 
goal on the garage door.” 

“He can,” said Mrs. Farrell 
with a sigh of relief. “And I’m 
glad this happened. I under- 
stand him much better now.” 

“O.K., Earl?” Kegs asked 
quickly; for his heart was begin- 
ning to soar again, higher than 
it had that morning when he 
carried his Easter lilies up from 
the basement. His mother 
thought his playing with Earl 
would help Earl! 

“O.K.,” came Earl’s eager 
answer. 


Stranger in the 
Neighborhood 


(Continued from page 11) 


carefully, or we'll be swept 
away!” Gregg shouted. 

“I’m afraid,” Butch wailed. 
“We'll drown!” 

“We won't!” Gregg declared. 
“We'll make it!” 

The water was rising fast. It 
had covered the lower part of 
the ladder before the boys 
reached it, Butch seized an iron 
rung, and Gregg pushed him 
up ahead of him as the water 
began to churn itself into a 
white froth around them. The 
boys scurried up the narrow 
ladder like monkeys to reach 
the barred grill at the street 
level, where it let in the sweet 
outer air and the spring sun- 
shine! 

“It’s not raining up here!” 
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Butch cried in amazement. 
“There must have been a cloud- 
burst on the other side of town. 
Like you said this morning!” 

His teeth were chattering, 
and he was shaking so he could 
hardly hold on to the ladder. 

“If it hadn’t been for you, 
I'd have drowned back there 
when I fell,” he said brokenly. 
“Tl never go down into a sew- 
er again!” 

Gregg did not answer. He 
clung to the ladder below 
Butch, and felt the tug of the 
water as it swirled about his 
knees. 

“Come on,” Butch said, “‘let’s 
get out.” 

Bracing his hands against the 
round iron manhole cover, 
Butch eased the rim up. An 
ominous growl sounded beyond 
it, and he hastily dropped the 
heavy iron disk. 

“The dogs!’’ he cried. 
“They'll tear us to pieces if we 
get out!” 

Gregg felt weak and strange. 
He fell back against the wall 
and closed his eyes. Minute by 
minute, the water was rising 
about the boys, and their one 
way of escape was cut off. He 
wished that he were back in the 
Andrewses’ garden, playing 
with the twins, spading the rich 
earth, calling back and forth 
with Mr. Carter, and listening 
to the birds sing in the sparkling 
spring sunlight. But he knew 
that wishing was not enough. 
If he and Butch were to get out 
of the sewer and the ever-rising 
water, they must use their wits. 

“Tell me about the dogs,” he 
said. “Are they really wild?” 

“No,” Butch admitted slow- 
ly. “They belong to folks who 


live around here. When the peo- . 


ple let their dogs loose, they 
come and make sort of a pack 
and egg each other on.” 


By Nell Holbert 


PRIL SHOWERS may keep you indoors some days this month, 
™but then you can have fun trying these new, tasty recipes. 


Coconut Bread Pudding 


cup sugar 
14 teaspoon salt 
2 eggs, beaten 
2 cups milk 


1 cup bread cubes 

2 tablespoons melted butter 
Y4 teaspoon vanilla 

14 teaspoon nutmeg 


Y, cup coconut 


@ Combine sugar, salt, and eggs. Add milk, coconut, butter, 
vanilla, and nutmeg. Place bread in a greased baking dish. Pour 
milk-egg mixture over it and bake in a moderate oven (350° F.) 


for 45 minutes. Serves six. 


Strawberry Delight 


6 marshmallows, cut in small 14 cup sweetened strawberries 


pieces 


14 cup cream or evaporated 
milk 


® Mix marshmallows and strawberries and let stand in the re- 
frigerator until chilled. Then fold the whipped cream or evapo- 
rated milk into the mixture. Put into sherbet glasses. Serves two. 


“Do they chase people who 
walk through the park?” Gregg 
persisted. 

Butch thought a moment. 

“No,” he said. ‘“Most of the 
time they just run and bark, 
but once when I tried to crawl 


out of here, they kept me in. 


till their folks called them 
home to feed them. I think 
they'd have torn me to pieces 
if they'd had the chance.” 

“Can’t we talk to them and 
make friends of them?’ Gregg 
persisted. 

“I tried to,” Butch said, “but 
it didn’t work. They acted all 


right till I began to crawl out. 
We'll just have to wait till they 
go home.” 

“TI can’t,” Gregg said slowly. 
“Mrs. Andrews’ll worry, And I 
don’t know how long we can 
hang on here. The water’s pull- 
ing harder at my legs.” 

“Tll catch it when I get 
home,” Butch said unhappily. 
“Unless my folks don’t come 
home to dinner. Most general- 
ly, they don’t,” he added hope- 
fully. 

“Let me try talking to the 
dogs,’ Gregg suggested. 
“They're not used to seeing 
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An Ege Toss Game 


SE AN ordinary egg carton and a sack of small candy Easter 
eggs for this game. 

If there is printing on the carton, you can cover it with 
colored paper. Cut out Easter eggs from bright colored paper 
and paste them on the lid and the front of the box for decoration. 

With a black crayon number the sections as shown in the 
illustration. 

You may have as many players as you wish, but each player 
must have different colored eggs to throw. For instance, let one 
player have all the red eggs, another all the yellow eggs, and so 
forth. Give each player six eggs. Buttons or marbles may be used 
in place of candy eggs. 

Draw a line with chalk four feet from the box. Each player 
must stand back of the chalk line and toss his eggs toward the 
box one at a time. Take turns and then add up the score. The 


one with the highest score is the winner. 


= 


people crawl out of sewers, so 
they think we're some kind 
of strange animal they ought 
to fight. But they won't if we 
show them we're just people 
and friendly.” 

Gregg called, and the dogs 
crowded about the grating. A 
fawn-colored boxer almost as 
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‘big as a calf shouldered a col- 


lie with a graceful head and 
bright, intelligent eyes. An Eng- 
lish setter with hair that shone 
red gold in the sunlight and 
two coach dogs whose white 
coats were speckled with black, 
like polka dots, seemed friendly 
enough until Butch lifted the 


round lid an inch or two. Then 
the boxer leaped at it with a 
rumbling growl, and Butch 
dropped the cover with a bang. 

“It’s no use,” he groaned. 

“We'll have to wait till they 
go.” 
Gregg’s arms ached with 
clinging to the ladder, against 
the pull of the water. His fin- 
gers stung where he had 
scraped the skin off as he felt 
his way along the wall in the 
darkness. Hangin’ onto a lad- 
der whose rungs hugged the 
wall so closely was hard, but 
hard or easy, he had to do it 
until he could climb through 
the manhole. 

“If we could make them go 
away for a few minutes,” he 
said, “I'd try to get out. If I 
were standing up there, and the 
dogs could see me like they're 
used to seeing boys, I don’t 
think they’d bother me. Then I 


could throw sticks for them- 


to fetch. While they were doing 
it, you could climb out.” 

Butch was still for a long 
time. When he spoke, his voice 
was thin and wondering. 

“I’m sorry I called you a 
sissy,” he said. “If we get out, 
I'll go with you to Carter's and 
give back the glove.” 

“That'll be swell!” Gregg 
said, but his words limped. 
This was the promise he had 
wanted from Butch. But he 
wondered if they would ever 
escape as he looked at the 


_ water, knee-high and churning 


whiter, and the dogs snuffling 
at the barred grill. Their jaws 
hung open, and their eyes were 
bright and hard. The thought 
came, unwelcome but over- 
whelming, that he would not 
need a home unless he could 
send them away long enough 
for him to climb out! 
(To be continued) 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


Ww DANIEL Decatur 
Emmett, the great min- 


strel show performer, wrote 
and sang his famous song 
“Dixie,” he paid tribute to our 
Southern states by calling them 
“the land of cotton.” Indeed 
they produce a large part of the 
world’s cotton crop, the three 
principal states being Texas, 
Mississippi, and Arkansas. 

Cotton today is one of the 
most important agricultural 
products of the world. It is so 
widely used for weaving into 
cloth that we can safely say 
that three out of every four 
people in the world wear gar- 
ments made of cotton. Cotton 
fiber is also used in the manu- 
facture of many chemical prod- 
ucts, in building materials, and 
in automobile tires. The seeds 
produce cottonseed oil and cot- 
tonseed meal. 

Cotton plants can be grown 
successfully only in tropical 
regions, or in the portions of 
the temperate zones close to the 
tropics, where the winters are 
not severe. More than forty 
kinds of cotton are known. 

The cotton fibers are pro- 
duced in large clusters called 
bolls, which are actually seed 
pods, since the fibers act as a 
protective covering for the cot- 
ton seeds. These fibers are 


By Roland Rexroth 


tough, and are extremely diffi- 
cult to separate from the seeds 
by hand. In 1793 Eli Whitney 
invented the cotton gin, a de- 
vice that separates the fibers 
from the seeds, and his inven- 
tion opened the way for the 
manufacture of cotton cloth in 
large quantities. 

Until recent years cotton 
bolls have had to be picked by 


‘hand; now the picking is fre- 


quently done by mechanical 
cotton pickers, one of which 
can do work that would ordi- 
narily require a dozen or more 
persons. 

The finest cotton, which has 
the longest and strongest fibers, 
is called sea-island cotton, and 
is pictured on the Montserrat 
stamp that we illustrate. This 
variety derives its strange name 
from the fact that it was first 
grown on islands off the coast 
of South Carolina and Georgia. 
Now sea-island cotton is grown 
also in some of the West Indies 
islands, of which Montserrat is 
one. 


The variety that produces 


about one-half of the cotton. 


grown throughout the world is 
called American Upland. An- 
other important variety is Egyp- 
tian cotton, which is pictured 
on the Egyptian stamp that we 
illustrate. The silky fiders of 
this product of the fertile Nile 
Valley are woven principally 
into cotton hosiery. 
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NITA 


Designed by Lynn Jacobees 
(13 years) 
Redrawn by Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 13 years of age you may submit your own 
its wardrobe. 
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Easter-Egg Hunt 


By Donovan A. Moore 


HIS is an exciting and in- 

expensive game that you 
can play some afternoon near 
Easter time. 

You will not need real Easter 
eggs for this game, as you can 
make your own by cutting oval 
discs out of cardboard to repre- 
sent the eggs. Write one num- 
ber three, five, or ten on each of 
the discs. It will be best to 
number most of the discs with a 
three, a few (three or four) 
with the number five, and only 
two with the number ten. This 
will give a person who finds 
only a few eggs, but eggs with 
a high score on them, a better 
chance of winning. Hide the 
eggs about the room when no 
one is around. You should hide 
the eggs marked with the num- 
ber ten in the hardest places to 
find. 

When you are ready to start 
the hunt explain that the win- 
ner will not be the one who 
finds the most eggs but the one 
who gets the highest score by 
adding the numbers on all the 
eggs found by him. 

You can allow about twenty 
minutes for the hunt. 


Answers to Puzzles 
Rings 
Tub. 


Hidden Numbers 


1. Two. 2. Four. 3. Three. 4. 
Seven. 5. Nine. 6. Ten. 7. One. 


A Joyful Time 
Easter. 


What Am I? 
Alarm clock. 


WHAT IS IT? 


Just Follow the Dots and You'll See 


The only thing in this picture 
That is plainly to be seen 
Is a great big copy of You, 


The teen-ager’s magazine. 


If you are thirteen or over, 
You're sure to enjoy You; 

It’s crammed with stories and poems, 
And pictures and things-to-do. 


For an older brother or sister 
It’s a gift that’s full of cheer; 
And anyone can afford You, 


"Cause it’s only a dollar a year! 


Order Today 
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LITTLE DOG SCRAPS 


Scraps was a very little dog, and he was 
very wet and hungry, and very forlorn. You 
see, he was a stray dog. As he trotted along in 
the rain, tears trickled down his nose, mingling 
with the raindrops. Finally he sat down on the 
sidewalk in front of a little brown house and 
looked longingly up at its white-curtained 
windows. 

Inside the little brown house Susie Martin 
was listening sadly to the rain pattering on 
the roof. “Mother,” she burst out, “I don’t see 
why it has to rain on the day my Sunday- 
school class was to have its picnic!” 

“Why, Susie,” Mother said, smiling, “we 
need April showers to bring May flowers.” 

“But the showers could wait until another 
day,” said Susie. 

Mother thought for a moment. Then she 
said, “Don’t you remember the story we read 
the other day?” 

“You mean about the two boys who wanted 
to go on a camping trip with their scout 
troop, and couldn’t because it rained?” 

“Yes, that’s the one. They were very un- 
happy and angry because they couldn’t go; 
then that evening their big brother who was 
in the Navy came home for just one night, 
and if they had gone they would have missed 
him.” 

“And the next day he was to return to his 
ship for a long voyage. I suppose everything 
does really turn out for the best in the end.” 

“Of course it does, Susie. God arranges it 
that way. All we have to do is fall in happily 


with His plans for us.” 

Susie laughed suddenly. “Theh I mustn't 
pout because of the rain,” she said. She skipped 
over to the window to watch the rain, and 
saw Scraps, who was just starting away. “Oh, 
Mother,” she cried, “come see the puppy!” 

Mother came over to the window. “He’s 
all wet and shivering,” she said. “Let’s see 
if he will come inside.” 

They opened the door and whistled. Very 
timidly Scraps crept up the steps and crouched 
on the doormat wagging his tail as fast as he 
could. Susie picked him up gently and carried 
him inside. “Mother,” she said, “he hasn't 
any collar. May I keep him? I’ve always 
wanted a dog like him.” 

“We'll see. Perhaps you may, if no one 
comes to claim him.” Later, when they had 
Scraps wrapped in a big towel and were watch- 
ing him lap warm milk from a bowl, Susie sud- 
denly looked up at her mother and said with 
a smile, “The story was right; if 1 hadn't 
stopped pouting and looked out the window 
when I did, I wouldn’t have seen the puppy 
and he’d still be out in the rain, wouldn’t he?” 

“That’s right, dear,’ answered Mother. 
Scraps wagged his tail and went on lapping 
his milk. 

Note to Parents: Wee Wisdom is designed 
to teach your child a precious philosophy of 
life while it entertains him. Be sure his sub- 
scription does not expire, and next time you 
need a present for some child send Wee Wis- 
dom. It is priced at only $2. 
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